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FULL COMMITTEE HEARING ON STATEMENT MADE BY 
GEN. JAMES A. VAN FLEET 


Hovust or REPRESENTATIVES, 
ComMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C., Wednesday, March 4, 1958, 

The committee convened at 10 a. m., Hon. Dewey Short, chairman 
of the committee, presiding. 

The CuairMan. The committee will be in order. 

This committee is honored this morning by having a grand and 
gallant leader of our military forces with us, a good soldier, tried in 
combat, and one of the great generals of our time. 

First, General Van Fleet, on behalf of this committee, and particu- 
larly the subcommittee that visited you in Korea last September, | 
want to express our deep appreciation for all the courtesies and kind- 
ness you extended to us then, for the fine svirit of cooperation, and 
for the material help that you gave us at that time. 

'tRecondly, J want to thank General Van Fleet for being willing to 
eaYbefgre this committee this morning in open session. It has 
in ngtanding conviction of the Chair that since it is the Ameri- 
people %ho fight our wars, and pay for them, both in blood and 
ney,. thefare entitled to the fullest information and should have 
thefactsthat are consistent with maintaining our national security. 
the ie ap to feel this morning, General, perfectly free. There 
oO restrair¢, no muzzle whatever. You are given the widest latitude 
discuss Kdrea in your own way, but we are all aware that you will 
ercise your own good judgment and discretion and will say nothing 
openly that would be of aid or comfort to the enemy. 

I didn’t want this meeting televised this morning. The boys are a 
little angry with me. I want to be perfectly fair with the press and 
the photographers and cooperate fully, but there is a limit, you 
know, to even a hillbilly’s patience. 

It is exceedingly difficult for a witness to testify or for members of 
this committee to concentrate and listen and get the meat out of any 
subject when you have a lot of flashlights and cameras running and 
noises and disturbances. It is most distracting. 

Now, General, I hope you will not be interrupted. We will now get 
out the camera paraphernalia. I hope you can shed some light or 
give us some information that will be helpful to us in trying to answer 
the $64 question: How to end the stalemate in Korea. 

I think the one paramount question of transcendental importance 
in the minds of the American people is that we can’t continue forever, 
go on indefinitely in this stalemate that has cost us already so many 
casualties and so much money. If you can give the committee the 
benefit of your knowledge and any information that will help us in 
arriving at a sane and reasonable solution to this baffling problem, 
we will be most grateful. 
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You may proceed, sir, as you like. 

General Van Fieer. Mr. Short and gentlemen, I am very happy 
to be home, and appear before this committee. I consider it a great 
honor, a privilege, and a responsibility, as a citizen and soldier who 
has been in command of one of your great armies. 

I am happy to see some of the members of this committee here 
today who visited us in Korea. I have always felt that the more 
Americans who could come over to Korea and see the picture as I see 
it, the more of our Congressmen who could visit our various fronts 
and understand the picture, the greater support or greater under- 
standing we would have for support of the commitments of our 
country. 

I feel it a duty that I should pay my respects to the magnificent 
men of the Eighth Army who are fighting on that faraway battlefront 
of freedom against international communism. 

The men of the Eighth Army are a magnificent lot, and I have 
always said the greatest generation of Americans we have ever 
produced. They are your sons and husbands. God bless them. 

The Eighth Army, as you know, consists not only of the American 
Ground Forces, but the ground forces of 19 other countries, making 
it truly a United Nations Army, joined by the Army of the Republic 
of Korea. The ROK Government is not yet a member of the United 
Nations; vet it provides the greatest part of our force in Korea, 
contributing 14 of the 22 Infantry divisions we have on that front. 
And every 1 of these 14 is a splendid division. 

So I pay a tribute to them, Mr. Chairman, as holding the battle 
line of freedom for us here in America. 

I have no report to submit. The record of my command of the 
Eighth Army for the last 22 months is a matter of history. I have 
no apology to make for what I have done. 1am happy to be home. 
There is no bitterness in my heart, contrary to some newspaper 
reports. I, of course, as a military man, wanted to see the war ended 
victoriously and all of our men come home in triumph, that we might 
receive the cheers of America which they, not I, have earned. 

I am at your disposal to answer such questions as I am able, and 
feel that I should answer in open session. I can’t, of course, talk about 
plans. Those are confidential and they pertain of course strictly to 
military operations; and matters of policy are not mine, but rather, 

ours. 

Now, if there are any questions, I will be glad to do my best. 

The Cuarrman. General, those of us who have been out in Korea 
immediately following World War II, and then more recently, were 
impressed by the way our troops are fed, clothed, housed, hospitalized, 
and supplied. I wonder if you would mind discussing briefly to the 
committee whether or not you have an adequate supply of all needs 
for our forces in Korea, including the war weapons and ammunition, 
as well as the food and clothing. 

General Van Freer. Mr. Chairman—— 

The Cuarrman. And medical service. 

General Van Finer. Mr. Chairman, it is my considered opinion 
that the Eighth Army, with its attached U. N. and ROK units, is the 
best-equipped, fed, clothed, housed, and cared-for Army that we have 

ever produced. 
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There are no shortages of a serious nature in the way of taking care 
of our men, They are all happy. They are all loud in their praise of 
the food they eat, in point of quality, quantity, and preparation; of 
the clothes they wear and the shelter and transportation and especially 
of the medical care which they receive. 

As you know, there has been great progress made in all these lines, 
even since World War II, as there shoukl be progress. We have 
produced here in America and tested equipment and technique at 
various places, particularly in Korea, so as to have the best. 

Our care of wounded starts almost from the time the man is 
wounded, where he receives attention of Medical Corpsmen. In 
almost no time, a matter of minutes, he is on an operating table and 
being taken care of by a surgeon skilled in special medical science in 
the field of the particular injury. The patient is flown back from 
the front line by helicopter to a surgical hospital pushed close behind 
the lines. This hospital is staffed by surgical teams of experts in 
brain, chest, abdominal, critical surgery; many of those cases are 
on the table within 20 minutes after being hit. 

The treatment for shock and loss of blood to the casualty is given 
on his way back. We have reduced in half the mortality of those 
admitted to hospitals, and most of them are admitted now quickly. 
Otherwise they would die on the battlefield. 

That medical care is a great factor that adds to the morale of 
troops, as does the food and clothing and general care. 

The CHarrmMan. And most of the wounded have been quickly 
rehabilitated, so that they could return to active service; have they 
not? 

General Van Freer. If it leoks like he is to get well in 30 days, 
he stays in Korea. Otherwise, he is evacuated by air to Japan and 
on back to the United States. That is, the United States personnel. 

Now, as regards other items of warfare, I don’t suppose any Army 
has ever had enough. I certainly have never been satisfied, true to 
form. Give me more of everything if you have it. If you haven’t 
got it, we will have to get along with what we have, and make the 
best. of it. 

The CaarrmMan. That is true in every war; is it not? 

General Van Fieer. That is correct, sir. 

The CuHartrmMan. The type of warfare in Korea today is quite 
different from World War I or II, which perhaps accounts for the 
large expenditure of ammunition. 

General VAN Fireer. Well, we have tried to do it with bullets 
instead of flesh wherever possible, to give our men the finest fire 
support possible, and we find that that is necessary —— 

The CHarrMan. How does our firepower compare to that of the 
enemy? 

General Van Fieer. Well, there are three great characteristics 
of the Eighth Army in which we have a complete supremacy. ‘Those 
characteristics are quality of troops, firepower of our weapons, and 
mobility or flexibility to meet situations, and only a United States 
Army combines those three qualities to get maximum good from them. 

The CxartrMan. Would you mind touching briefly upon the morale 
of the troops? No war was ever popular. Of course, this is perhaps 
one of the most unpopular ones in which we have ever engaged. But 
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we were rather surprised, if not amazed, at the high spirit of morale 
of the men up at the front. 

General VAN Fixer. It is the mission of any commander to keep 
his unit fit, ready, and willing for battle. If he can’t do that, he 
should be replaced. Our men are fit. They are continuously being 
trained to be better so as to be ready for anything that may happen. 
More than that is the heart that goes into it. They are willing to take 
their—— 

The CuarrMan. But the fact that you are in the stalemate makes it 
se gia difficult for you to maintain a high spirit of morale; does 
it not 

General Van Fixrt. The job is greater; yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. The job is greater. The men are not only willing 
but eager to go if given a green light? 

General VAN Firrr. That is correct, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Has any influence from any source whatever held 
you back or prevented advancing at any time? That is a ticklish 
question. 

General Van Fierr. Of course, now we get into plans and policy 
and the mission of the Eighth Army, which I believe we had better 
save for a closed session. 

The CuatrMan. You have to carry out orders, of course. That is 
right. You wouldn’t care to give in open session your opinion or 
recommendation as to how to end the stalemate? 

General VAN Fieer. No, sir; I have said publicly, which I might 
repeat here in open session, that of course the situation in Korea is 
one of our choice, and not imposed on us by a Communist army. 
It is not a checkmate, and it is not even a stalemate. It is a sitdown 
of our choice. 

The CHarrmMan. Well, having been a great football player and 
coached the University of Florida, as you have, General, you don’t 
win a football game by sitting down on the 50-yard line and enter 
into interminable talks with the opposing team. You have to charge, 
kick a goal, or make a touchdown. 

General Van Feet. I believe we all subscribe to that. 

The Cuarrman. Well, how are we going to win this Korean conflict 
by sitting down at the 38th parallel, comparable to the 50-yard line, 
and just stay there interminably? 

General VAN Fierer. That is a policy decision. 

The CHatrMAN. You can’t be half way in war and half out of war, 
any more than you can be half pregnant. You can’t be just a little 
bit. Either you is or you ain’t, 

{Laughter.] 

The CuarrMAn. You call it a police action, but in my book we are 
in a savage, ruthless war out there. I believe your men realize that. 
Nearly 2 million men are locked in deadly combat, and the American 
people don’t fully realize that fact. 

General Van F Leer. It is a big question. It is a difficult question, 
Mr. Chairman. Down in Florida, as Mr. Bennett here will agree, I 
am sure, with me, we had a situation there once where an old darky 
had caught a wildcat and he had him by the tail. Another one came 
up and said “‘Rastus, you want me to help you hold that wildcat?”’ 

He said, ‘‘No, nigger, I want you to help me turn him loose.” 

The CuarrMan. We've got the tiger by the tail, haven’t we? 
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General Van Feet. I think that is the situation you have in 
Korea. 

The CHarrmMan. Well, we don’t dare pull out of Korea. If Korea 
falls, all Asia is likely to fall, in your opinion, isn’t it? 

General Van Fienr. That is my personal opinion; ves. My per- 
sonal opinion is we must win in Korea. 

The Good. 

General Van Frienr. There must be a military victory in Korea. 

The Coatrman. There must be. Mr. Vinson. 

Mr. Vinson. Thank vou, Mr. Chairman. 

General, in view of vour last statement that we must win in Korea, 
do you think the Eighth Army is in a position today to inaugurate a 
successful offensive? 

General Van Fieer. I would prefer, Mr. Vinson, if I could answer 
that a little later, in executive session. 

Mr. Vinson. All right. 

General Van Fieer. About the condition of the Eighth Army and 
its capability. 

Mr. Vinson. Well now, do you think from a military standpoint 
if an offensive is launched, we will be broadening the war? 

General Van Fieer. That we will do what, sir? 

Mr. Vinson. Will we be broadening the war? Do you want to 
discuss those—— 

General Van Fierr. Not necessarily. 

Mr. Vinson. You want to discuss it now or do you want to discuss 
you answered the question “not necessarily.”” You wouldn’t 
broaden the war. An offensive wouldn’t broaden the war? 

General Van Firrr. That is my opinion. It would not. 

Mr. Vinson. Is the Eighth Army equipped with manpower and 
materiel sufficient at this time to conduct an offensive, or would they 
have to be augmented and supplied with materiel and manpower? 

General Van Firrr. While | was in command, and | will speak for 
General Taylor, while he is now in command, both of us would like 
to have more of the means of war, to assure a highly successful victory. 

The Cuatrman. A frontal attack would be costly, would it not? 

General Van Firer. Well, that gets into tactics, Mr. Short, and I 
would prefer not to discuss it now unless I could go into it very 
thoroughly in executive session with vou. 

Mr. Vinson. Just one question. 

General, I want to get this clear for the record. You are quoted 
in an interview, in an Associated Press dispatch from Seoul, on 
February 10, that the “United Nations general offensive now certainly 
would be successful and that the UN had lost the opportunity to whip 
the Reds.” 

Do you want to comment on that, or were you actually quoted 
there? 

Genral Van Furer. That question was put to me in a long, 
3- or 4-barreled question and I answered it with one word: “Certainly.” 

Mr. Vinson. That is right. 

General Van Fiertr. Any other answer would be a mistake, to 
admit defeat or to even suggest that we couldn’t be successful. If 
anybody, no matter how poorly equipped he is, would admit defeat 
ahead of time, I would kick him out, and I think our Army would feel 
that way about our commander. 
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Mr. Vinson. And you do not care to discuss publicly as to whether 
or not the Eighth Army is in position today to carry forward an 
effective offensive? 

General Van Fieer. The Eighth Army is in good condition to 
better their situation there continuously. 

Mr. Vinson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Arends. 

Mr. Arenpbs. General, following just a little questioning of the 
gentleman from Georgia, Mr. Vinson—and I certainly have no in- 
tention or desire to have you answer any questions you do not care to 
answer along the line of the public release that was given some time 
ago while you were in Korea—as I understood this public statement, 
it was to the effect that the war might, in your opinion, have well been 
terminated sometime in the year 1951, by proper action. 

Now I suppose you were speaking as a military man, purely from a 
military standpoint. Now I wonder if you care to discuss it or 
whether you do not care to discuss your point? 

Let me say: I point the finger at no one, no individual, no group or 
anything else. But I was terrifically interested, as | know all America 
was, at the time | read this statement in the paper. 

And you may have again been misquoted. But it is quite a state- 
ment to pick up and read where you said that the war might have been 
won in 1951, with an offensive. 

General Van Fieer. Of course, following the Communists’ last 
offensive in May of 1951, the Eighth Army struck back in a counter- 
offensive, which crippled them seriously, and we had them hurting 
badly. In my opinion, that is why they asked to talk the matter over 
at the armistice table. 

Mr. Arenps. And then instead of having 

General Van FLenr. We did not follow up that defeat or pursuit of 
the enemy to finish him off. 

Mr. Arenps. Of course, that was not anything you could do from 
a military standpoint. Of course, | know that was a determination 
of policy. But, in other words, had we followed up at that particular 
time in place of going into these interminable talks, why, we might 
have brought about the successful conclusion of that war, in your 
opinion? 

General Van Firer. | would like to think so, as being the man 
on the spot at the time. Of course, that is water over the dam. 

Mr. Arenpbs. That is right. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Brooks. 

Mr. Brooks. General, | was with the group over there that came 
up to visit you but I was stricken down just the day before we arrived, 
the night before the group arrived up there on the front with you, 
and I went to the hospital there in Korea and in Tokyo, too, and | 
want to say this, that you are conservative in vour praise of the Medi- 
cal Department of the Army attached to the Eighth Army. 

They are doing a magnificent job for our wounded men. I saw it, 
myself. I am glad that you did give them that praise that they are 
well entitled to receive. 

I want to ask you this question: In the training of ROK’s, are we 
giving them the type of training that they ought to receive? Is the 
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officer training sufficient? And what recommendations do you have 
to make in reference to the additional use of the ROK troops? 

General Van Fierr. First, Mr. Brooks, let me say that the ROK 
individual is a very fine military man. The Korean is a hardy 
individual. He is accustomed to getting along with very little 
in the way of food or clothing or general care. He is a very intelligent 
person, whether he has an education or not. He learns fast. You 
tell him once and he has it, or show him once and he has it. He is 
obedient, used to being bossed; endures hardship and suffering. And 
he is courageous. In battle he will do as he is told and keeps ad- 
vancing, even after he is wounded, to close with the enemy. 

Now he is as fine a type of fighting man as you could possibly want, 
In other words, we have no corner in America on aptitude for the 
military or bravery. This oriental has all those splendid qualities. 

He is, of course, a much cheaper man to maintain than an American 
boy, and he is on the spot. He doesn’t have to be transported. His 
pay is 3,000 won a month, which is equivalent today to about 10 
cents a month. There are no allowances. There is no insurance. 
When he is gone, he is gone—left right there. That is the end of him. 

So he is many, many times cheaper. And he is a superb soldier. 
Korea has quite a little bit of manpower still available. The Republie 
of Korea, the south half, of today is some 20 million people. Every 
one of them is willing to fight for freedom, including their women. 
The most magnificent thing about that nation is the fact that the 
women of the country tell their men they must fight for their home 
and freedom or give them the rifles and they will fight. In other 
words, they are magnificent home support to the fighting front. 

The boy himself has seen some terrible calamity in his family 
where the Communists have killed or kidnaped or tortured some of 
them. He knows why he is fighting. And all the leaders of that 
country, from their great President, Syngman Rhee, on down through 
the chain of command, commands them to fight. 

So you have a great spirit there to fight communism that backs up 
that manpower. 

Now the manpower is available. There are only two things that 
nation has—manpower and a willingness to fight to victory. The 
people haven’t anything else in the way of resources. So all that it 
takes to fight in the way of materiel must be supplied. It is a de- 
stroyed country, that has been fought over, down and back, and down 
and back again, four times. Their capital city of Seoul changed 
hands. It is a destroyed country. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, as I understand you to say-—— 

General Van Fierr. Except their morale, which still lives on. 

Mr. Brooks. We could use more ROK’s. They are available; 
that is correct, isn’t it? Would you recommend that? 

General Van Fierr. Yes, sir; I have advocated that always. 

Mr. Brooks. And what about the training of the officers? Are 
they receiving adequate training? I mean the ROK officers; are we 
getting enough of them? 

General Van Fieer. We have a very complete training establish- 
ment in Korea for Koreans, all the necessary schools for officers, 
noncommissioned officers and specialists and a splendid replacement 
training system to turn out the trained soldier, who receives the 16 
wecks of intensive basic training, even far better than our own boys 


in America do. In those 16 weeks, he goes through the basic training 
and he doesn’t leave there during that period. He trains 10 hours a 
day 6 days a week, and on Sunday he washes his clothes and does 
other things around cump. 

There is no weekend. There is no home leave. There is no town 
to visit. And when he gets trained, he goes straight to a division 
without going home. So “he applies himself stric tly ‘to his business of 
learning to fight. 

Bs get a well-trained man, well-trained leader, well-trained spe- 
cialist. 

I dare say that some of that training and some ROK tactical schools 
are better than we have here in America. 

Mr. Brooks. Can I ask you this, one more question: Can we get 
10 more divisions out of the ROK "personnel, and what would that 
cost us? 

General Van Firet. The manpower is there. The cost I do not 
have available. The equipment itself will cost as much as equipment 
for an American division, piece for piece. They don’t get the same 
quantity as we give to an American division. The cost would be 
a fraction of what it would take, total cost. 

The CuarrmMan. The two things that the Republic of Korea soldier 
needs are supplies—-we have to equip them—and then we do have to 
furnish leadership and train them until they can take over? 

General Van FLerr. Yes, sir. 

The CaarrmMan. Even if we created 10 additional divisions, General, 
we could not hope to withdraw our American troops soon. We 
would have to keep a pretty good size force there for some time, 
don’t you think? 

General Van Firer. Yes, I am strong in that belief, that Korean 
divisions can’t replace American divisions at this time. 

The CHarrman. So we don’t want to create false hopes among 
the American people that even if we build up the South Korean forces 
that our boys are coming home tomorrow. We are in for a long, 
hard pull. 

General Van Fierr. That is correct. We must not create false 
hopes among our American people. 

The CuatrmMan. That is right. 

Mr. Cole of New York. 

Mr. Core. General, you have spoken of the intense patriotism 
and zeal of the South Koreans. Now I would like to inquire of your 
understanding of the attitudes of the North Koreans. Of course, 
we understand they are under the domination of the Communists. 
But do the Communists have control of the spirit of the North 
Koreans? Is there any reason why the Koreans of the north should 
be less zealous, less desirous of freedom, less patriotic for Korea 
than the South Koreans? 

General Van Fieer. Mr. Cole, they are the same people, identical 
people, a very pure race of individuals. The northern half of the 
country is mountainous and the population is less, originally about 
8 million. We estimate today there are perhaps 50 percent of them 
still there. 

Mr. Coxe. There is still what? 

General VAN FLEET. Still there. Perhaps 4 million are there now. 
Many of them came south, you know, when they could. Even a 
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great many were evacuated in our withdrawal. And the others 
either have been killed or impressed into service with a gun or with 
a tool. 

They are dominated by the iron discipline of communism and they 
live under the fear of death if they do not obey. That is not an idle 
threat, either, in Communist countries. So they do comply with the 
Communist orders and are producing an army and workers. They 
are dominated with a gun at their back. 

Mr. Coxe. Then, it is your view that if Cemmunist influence did 
not exist in North Korea, the people of North Korea—— 

General Van Freer. Those Koreans would like to have their 
freedom and join their brothers in the south, and that country would 
be unified. 

Mr. Cote. Even to the extent of joining military units and fighting 
against outside influences? 

General Van Fieer. That is correct. 

Mr. Core. Just one other question, Mr. Chairman 

I would like to have you comment, General, on the effect of the 
replacement system, the system of replacements of American troops 
in Korea, as to whether you think it is satisfactory, whether it can be 
improved, what criticism you may have? 

General Van Fieer. We are running short in our replacement of 
American units in Korea because they are not being called up suffi- 
ciently in this country. We are under strength and are short also a 
great number of the junior leaders and skills that it takes to command 
these small units. 

Mr. Core. Well, what recommendations do you have? 

General VAN FLeEEr. So our replacement system is not satisfactory 
today. 

Mr. Cote. Is it unsatisfactory in other ways than just numbers? 

General Van Fierr. Numbers and quality. 

Mr. Cote. Numbers and quality. In response to the chairman’s 
question with respect to the readiness of the forces, you said that they 
were the best equipped, housed, fed, and so forth, of any American 
force. I noted that you did not include the best trained force that 
America has ever put in the field. Did you omit that quality 
purposely? 

General Van Fierer. Yes, I did. An outfit becomes a veteran out- 
fit in its practice in its trade at full scale. The Eighth Army has not 
been in hard battle for some time. We have endeavored to maintain 
its efficiency by training in the rear areas and by occupation of a 
defensive line with an active program of patrolling. 

But that is not fighting enough to become expert in that very diffi- 
cult trade. 

Mr. Core. Has the rotation system had any harmful influence? 

General VAN Fieer. Yes—ves and no. The fact that a man is 
rotated home keeps his morale high and keeps his heart working hard 
while he is there. 

Mr. Coie. Well, would you change it? 

General Van Fieer. But the fact that we do rotate him home 
means that as fast as we train them to do their job well, we send them 
home. There is a continuous struggle to stay efficient. 

Mr. Core. Well, would you change the system? 
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General Van Fienr. I think it needs some adjustment. 

Mr. Coige. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. The majority of the Communist forces in Korea at 
the present time are Chinese? 

General Van Fierr. Yes. 

The CnarrmMan. They constitute by far the larger group? 

General VAN FLeer. Oh, 1 would say four-fifths. 

The Cuarrman. Four-fifths. That large? 

General Van Fieet. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. In your opinion, General, do you think there will 
ever be peace or stability in the Far East with a divided Korea? 
How can it remain half slave and half free? 

General Van Fier. I will agree to your opinion of that, sir. 

The Caairnman. Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Kitpay. Not at this time, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Shafer. 

Mr. Suarer. General, I was very happy to get your remark about 
the great President, Syngman Rhee. It summed up your appraisal 
to me as your having lots of respect for him. Do the Korean people 
respond to his leadership? 

General Van Firer. Yes, sir. President Syngman Rhee is a wise 
old man, pushing 80. His whole life has been devoted to the liberation 
of his country. He has been in prison long years. While in prison 
he was converted to Christianity. He is a great patriot. He is a 
great world statesman and a scholar. He is a doctor of laws. He is 
a graduate of Princeton University. He is a Chinese scholar and poet 
in his own name. And he has so much wisdom in that old head of 
his, it makes us feel like small boys around him. 

He is far reaching in that thinking of his. And he has never been 
willing to settle for a temporary solution. 

Mr. Suarer. I am awfully glad to hear you say that. 

General Van Fieer. He is a fighter against communism or any 
type of tyranny or oppression that would deny freedom to his people. 

Mr. Suarer. As I say, I am very glad to hear you say that. I 
have been quite familiar with his background. I have known him 
personally myself. I can say to you that back in 1947, Syngman Rhee 
practically laid out in front of me this whole war that began in 1950. 

I was just wondering how much effect what I would call Communist 
propaganda against him has on the people of his country? 

General Van Fiertr. He has been misunderstood, I am sure, by 
many of our people. He has been presented to our, people in the 
wrong light. If we didn’t have a Syngman Rhee there, we would 
have to create one. He is worth his weight in diamonds. 

Mr. Suarer. Well, in other words, we in America are being badly 
misinformed by Communist propaganda, aren’t we, regarding his 
stature, his leadership? 

General Van Feet. I believe so. 

Mr. Suarer. You were permitted to work freely with Syngman 
Rhee, were you? 

General Van Fieet. Oh, yes; I was very close to him. 

Mr. Suarer. Very close to him, Will General Taylor be as close 
to him as you were? 

, = Van Freer. I am sure General Taylor will see him as 

id. 
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Mr. Suarer. That is all, Mr. Chairman, 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Durham. 

Mr. Duruam. General, your comment here of Korea furnishing 10 
more divisions at the present time, provided they were equipped; who 
makes that recommendation, Syngman Rhee? 

General Van FiLexrrt. No, sir; I was the one that made that recom- 
mendation, and it has been partially implemented. We have 4 of 
those recommended, 10 in being, and 3 of them are on the front line. 

Mr. Duruam. I understood you to mean in your statement that 
they could be increased by 10 more divisions, the ROK troops. 

General Van Fieer. That is when we originally had 10 of their 
divisions. We have gone from 10 to 14 in the last few months. 

Mr. Durnam. You made that recommendation when? 

General Van Fierr. It has been many months ago. I would say 
that goes back 15 months. 

Mr. Durnam. Was it ever acknowledged, even? 

General Van Fier. I am sure it was. 

Mr. Duruam. Well, why I pursue the question is the fact that in 
this country also we have trouble with the manpower, as well as other 
parts of the world. It is one of our serious problems right here in this 
committee, and always has been for the last 10 or 12 years. But, 
1 don’t understand and see how we are going to implement these 
divisions with the present use of many of our materials being dissipated 
as they are today. Of course, that is outside of your field; but, after 
all, we have that responsibility here—copper, tungsten, columbite, 
and many others. 

General Van Fieer. Of course, we are directed on the one spot of 
Korea, which, as President Eisenhower said in his inaugural address, 
is at present the most painful phase of our trouble with communism. 
But that is not the only spot. We do have a global picture to take 
care of. 

Mr. Duruam. [| agree with that. But since there is available man- 
power there, according to your own statement and the recommenda- 
tion, it is rather peculiar that we don’t take advantage of the present 
situation. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jounson. General, about 5 years ago we passed and put into 
the law the unification of the armed services, and this is the first prac- 
tical laboratory we have had as to how it is working. Would you be 
willing to comment on whether it has been successful or what weak- 
nesses there are, whether the air forees and the ground forces work 
together well, and what your general appraisal of it is from looking at 
it for about 2 years. 

General Van Fierr. Wherever there is a job to be done in the 
field and there are two or more of our services together, we get together 
and there is complete unity. The situation in the field dictates that 
we work as one. 

Mr. Jounson. You believe it has been a success there? 

General Van Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jonnson. Out there in the field? 

General Van FLEEr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. The one objection that I have heard is that some- 
times the ground forces, the ones that are in combat, do not seem to 
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work well with the air forces, or maybe it is the reverse, that the air 
forces do not seem to understand how to work closely and effectively 
with the ground forces that are trying to advance, 

General Van Fienr. Who made that statement? 

Mr. Jonnson. Well, I heard it discussed by a flyer who was one of 
the flyers out there and by a Navy man who had also been out there, 
who claimed the air forces weren’t attacking the targets exactly in 
accordance with the wishes of the ground forces. 

General Van Fierr. Well, I don’t suppose there is any job that any 
of us do that is always 100 percent perfect. We are always striving 
for improvement. So, if there are deficiencies, which no doubt is 
what that lieutenant was talking about, it was in the interest of training 
to correct them. 

Mr. Jounson. The lieutenant colonel, that was the Air Force 
man, claimed they were working well together and successfully. It 
was the other man that claimed they weren’t. Your appraisal is 
that, looking at it broadly, they have worked very successfully, the 
air forces and the ground forces? 

General Van Finer. We have grand teamwork out there. I 
couldn’t ask for finer effort, support, than I received from the 5th 
Air Foree Commander, Lt. Gen. Glen Barkus, or from the 7th Fleet 
Commander, Vice Adm. Jocko Clark. 

The three of us were frequently meeting and agreeing always on 
how to do the job. 

Mr. Jounson. And the results were just as well as your coopera- 
tion among the upper commanders; is that correct? 

General VAN FLEer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHarer. Mr. C hairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The Cuarrman. Will he yield? 

Mr. Jounson. Certainly. 

Mr. Saarer. | was wondering if there is any truth in the reports 
that we hear that this is a war by remote control, that the com- 
manders in the field are not permitted to make split-second decisions 
as are probably necessary at times, but whatever decision is made 
they must go back through a labyrinth of other controls before they 
can go ahe ad. 

General Van Fierr. My job, of course, was to carry out orders. 
Not to formulate those orders. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Rivers—— 

General Van Feet. | think that isa job that any field commander 
would be expected to do. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman, are we going to have an executive 
session? 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. | will just ask one very short question, then. 

General Van Fleet, can you give us in open hearing the mechanism 
whereby the United Nations transmits directives to your headquar- 
ters, as to your movement forward, backward, sideways, or whatever 
your autopomy is out there, your own discretionary poirt of view? 

General Van FiLeer. We call that a United Nations Focce. 

Mr. Rivers. You are told to call it that? 

General Van Fiver. The United States is acting as the executive 
for the United Nations and, as such, appoints the commander of the 


theater, Gen. Mark Clark, who is the United Nations commander, 
and through him orders go to the various parts of that command—the 
Eighth Army being the ground army of that command—and those 
U. N. elements that are part of that command take those orders 
without question. 

Mr. Rivers. You don’t know how the allocated participation of 
the units is arrived at, do vou? 

General Van Fierr. The what, sir? 

Mr. Rivers. I say you don’t know how the allocated participation 
of the size of the units are arrived at, do you? 

General Van Fixer. That is what the particular nation has agreed 
to send to Korea. That is what we got. 

Mr. Rivers. You wouldn’t care to make a statement on whether 
it helps or whether it hinders, would you, being so small in so many 
instances? I] have in mind this: Roughly 7 percent of the whole 
comes from the 11 or 12 other so-called United Nations, roughly 7 
percent. 

General Van Fierr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. I think that is a very small part. Now, here is my 
question: Being such a small part, if can hinder. To begin with, you 
have to transcend the barrier of the native tongue. Would you care 
to comment on that? If not, just don’t comment. 

General Vax Fieer. I could only do it from the military point of 
view. The bigger units they send, the happier I would be to have 
them and welcome them. 

Mr. Rivers. I think I catch the point. 

The Cuarrman. General, I think you can tell us in open session, 
and I think the American people would be very much interested and 
are entitled to know the relative strength of the United Nations forces 
in Korea. 

General Van Fiurer. Well, the largest group is the British Common- 
wealth 

The Cuarrman. You better give it percentagewise. Don’t give us 
exact figures here, but percentagewise. 

General VAN Fieer. It is common knowledge. It is public infor- 
mation. 

The CaairmMan. I-think so, but for the sake of the record, I think 
we should have it in this hearing. 

General Van Freer. We have a commonwealth division there made 
up of the British Commonwealth. 

The CuHarrMan. And their division is about - 

General VAN Fieer. That is essentially three brigades of infantry. 
One brigade comes from Canada, a three-battalion brigade, all 
Canadian, with a Canadian artillery regiment supporting them. One 
brigade comes from the United Kingdom itself; that is, three battalions 
from the United kingdom, with a United Kingdom artillery regiment 
supporting it. And one brigade comes from the Commonwealth as a 
whole, with two of the battalions from Australia, and another one from 
United Kingdom, and it is supported by a New Zealand regiment of 
artillery. 

That is our largest U. N. ally in Korea. It is a strong division. 
It is a big division, very strong and powerful, and good fighters. 
The Cuarrman. And the Turks? 
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General VAN FLeer. The next unit is a brigade of Turks, approxi- 
mately 5,500 strong. After that, it drops down to battalions. 

The CuarrMAN. Fine soldiers, too, aren’t they? 

— Van Fieerr. Very splendid soldiers, good fighters, well- 
trained. 

We have then a number of battalions of infantry which are attached 
to one of our United States regiments of infantry. Where 1 of our 
regiments consists of 3 battalions, this additional battalion makes that 
regiment a 4-battalion regiment. And then the U. N. battalion is 
treated just like one of our own battalions—the same equipment, the 
same food, the same mission in battle. It takes its turn. 

Those battalions come from about 12 different nations. J can name 
them, if you wish. As we know, France, Belgium—— 

The Cuarrman. How many American divisions have we? 

General Van Fierr. Then there are 7 United States divisions, 1 
Marine and 6 Army. 

The Cuatrman. And 14 Korean divisions? 

General Van Fierr. Fourteen at the present time. 

The CuHarrMan. South Korean, ROK? 

General Van Fierr. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrMan. But we should bear in mind that an American divi- 
sion is made up of 18,000 to 20,000 men, whereas a ROK division and 
Chinese divisions are around 12,000. 

General Van Finer. The ROK divisions are about 14,000 now. 
The Chinese division are 12,000 or less. I should mention one other 
contribution which the Republic of Korea is making. As you know, 
many of our units are short personnel and the difference is made up by 
assigning Korean soldiers. That is a policy of holdover from the 
early days, when our units in Japan were understrength. There 
would be 2 instead of 3 battalion regiments and 1 or 2 batteries in an 
artillery battalion. So they were very much understrength. To make 
up the difference, we filled them up with Koreans. In the last 6 
months, we have assigned still more Koreans to our American units to 
become integrated into that unit just like an American soldier. 

So today when we see an American squad of 9 men, probably 3 
of those will be Koreans. 

The CuatrmMan. That is the best type of training, isn’t it? 

General Van Fienr. And those Koreans are there for the duration. 
They don’t rotate out. Some of our finest riflemen in our American 
squads are Koreans because they have been there for 2 or 3 years. 
The Korean speaks English. He is treated just like an American, 
the same food, the same clothing. He gets everything except the 
pay and allowance. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. General, would you care to comment on this Operation 
Smack which created such a furor in this country? We were over 
there, you recall. I wondered whether that was a routine operation. 

General Van Fierr. That is a routine operation that goes on all 
the time, in all divisions. That particular operation got more atten- 
tion because in connection with it we°were experimenting with various 
types of air support. There was a big air effort laid on to smash out 
this particular hill before our infantry advanced on it, and that air 
effort was laid on in three ways: a prebrief effort—that is, the planes 
were laid on to just go and hit it, strike it—and then we have what 
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we call strip alert, that is, planes at the airfield are to be called ip 
when needed to determine how long it will take to get them from the 
field where they would be maybe on a 5-minute alert to the target— 
and a third group of plenes—what we call air alert, airborne ready to 
be called in whenever needed to give immediate support to the opera- 
tion. We were endeavoring to perfect the technique of getting close 
air support when needed by those three methods. It was a big strike. 

Naturally, the operations officers and the air officers were interested 
in the performance, and they were up there on various observation 
points where they could see that. To coordinate the operation, 
there was a briefing ahead of time to tie air in with the artillery effort, 
and with the infantcy effort, and so forth, and the armored effort. 
There were a lot of tanks in this operation, or raid. 

Because of the briefing that took place, correspondents were there— 
they are always in a division area, and some of them would call their 
helpers from the press camp back in Seoul. So maybe an unusual 
number got there. When you have all those spectators around, of 
course, they are a problem to take care of. You have to transnort 
them. You have to be careful that none of them get killed. You 
know how it is to take a congressional party around the front. So it 
added a little bit to the problem of taking care of visitors. Now, one 
of the correspondents had arrived in Korea that same day. He hadn’t 
been there but 2 hours. He saw all this extra care, and what he 
thought was a super-duper treatment, and he wrote an article. T 
think he has been sorry for it ever since. He gave it a little too much 
of a show effect, when it was not at all. 

The operation was not so highly successful as it should have been. 
From my point of view, it wasn’t an Eighth Army operation. It was 
a division affair. They have a directive to go ahead on their own 
initiative, and do these things; however, the attack did get corps 
supervision and approval. But from the corps point of view and 
from my point of view, it wasn’t so successful as it should have heen. 

First of all, the air effort missed the target, about 50 percent. There 
was a splendid artillery preparation in there, that not only clobbered 
that hill good, but also on account of the battery kept down the enemy 
counterfires, artillery, and mortar fire on our troops. In that respect 
it was wonderful. The tank effort was wonderful. It went in on the 
flank and even got behind the enemy hill. Splendid. The infantry 
participating didn’t follow quite close enough when the artillery had 
to stop fire, or lift to other objectives. There was a time gap in there 
of the infantry closing with the enemy. And in those few minutes, 
the enemy recovered. Being on top, they were hurling down grenades, 
and it caused casualties. 

Mr. Gavin. It was one of your regular operations? 

General Van Feet. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan, And while it wasn’t altogether successful, you 
learned a lot from it; didn’t you? 

General Van Fieer. Sure. Even in football, they want to win 
in every game. This was highly successful as far as experience was 
eoncerned. As far as getting more casualties than we should have, it 
was unsuccessful. As far as capturing some prisoners, it was unsuc- 
cessful. 

The Cuatrman. But you had to proceed in order to find out about 
the enemy? 
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General Van Fieer. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Philbin. 

General Van Fvieer. Invaluable training gained in that in coordi- 
nation of Army, Air, and supporting fires. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Philbin? 

Mr. Putter. No questions at this time, Mr. Chairman. 

The Caarrman. Mr. Norblad. 

Mr. Norerap. One very brief question: 

You say the British Commonwealth in their troops total about 
6,500; is that a correct figure? 

General Van Commonwealth? 

Mr. Norexap. Yes, sir; the British. 

General Van Fieer. No; they are approximately 19,000. 

Mr. Norerap. Oh; 19,000. 

General Van Freer. That was the Turkish Brigade; 5,500. 

Mr. Norerap. I see. In the 19,000 British unit, of British in 
there, how many are ROK’s and how many are British? 

General Van Fierr. No ROK?’s in the British Division. 

Mr. Norriap. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Excluding the ROK Divisions, America is furnish- 
ing about 90 percent of all the United Nation troops and we are 
furnishing practically all the materiel—equipment? 

General Van Fierr. Yes; except for the British. 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

General Van Finer. They supply their own equipment. 

The Cuatrman. They supply their own, the British. But we should 
keep in mind, shouldn’t we, General, that where we have 7 divisions 
over there, the ROK’s have 14 divisions? 

General VAN FLerr. Yes, sir. 

The Caarrman. Considerably larger numbers. 

General Van FLrer. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Than our American forces. 

General Van Fieer. Of course, whatever we furnish to these other 
governments, we keep books on that, and there is a settlement at 
governmental level some day, I hope. 

Mr. Coxe. Finish what you were saying, General. 

General Van Fienr. Well, for instance, whatever we supply to 
Turkey, we keep books on that and the bill is presented through our 
Government to Turkey. How that is settled, I don’t know. 

The CuarrmMan. You never have any hopes of collecting, though; 
do you? 

Mr. Norblad, are you through? 

Mr. I yield. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Hébert? 

Mr. Hézerr. Mr. Chairman, I am sure the members of the com- 
mittee realize the chairman is being eminently fair in getting every- 
body to ask questions, and I don’t suggest that anybody be cut off. 
I just offer this suggestion, now. 

Don’t you think it would be more beneficial if we went into executive 
session? The same questions could be asked and the General wouldn’f 
be under wraps. The General has been very patient. 

The CuarrmMan. We are getting along fine. We will go into execu- 
tive session in a few minutes. 

Have you any questions at this time? 
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Mr. Héperr. No. 

The Cuacrman. Mr. Van Zandt? 

Mr. Van Zanprt. General, what is the potential from the standpoint 
of divisions for the Korean manpower? 

General Van Fieer. Théy could go up to 20 divisions very readily, 
and support that number, with heavy casualties. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. With heavy casualties? 

General Van Finer. Yes; in active fighting. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. A moment ago you said that the Chinese repre- 
sented four-fifths of the opposition on the front. That left the 
North Koreans representing one-fifth. Are the North Koreans having 
any difficulty replacing their casualties? 

General Van Firer. The North Koreans reached the Bottom of 
their manpower a year ago. We do not find any people that have 
been brought into the Korean Army in the last, oh, 12, 18 months, 
except a few who have been hiding out and they finally caught up 
with them. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Now, who is supplying the North Korean divi- 
sions with their materie) of war? 

General Van Russia. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Russia. 

General Van Firnr. Always has. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Is it not true that the Chinese now—the Chinese 
divisions who oppose us on the front are receiving materiel of war 
manufactured in China? 

General Van Fienr. Some materiel they produce themselves; 
yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. In other words, it is showing up 

General Van Fieer. That has been a hodgepodge of materiel in the 
past, made up of Japanese, Russian, Chinese, and American. That 
has gradually worn out and been replaced in recent months by a big 
inflow of Russian-manufactured equipment. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Is it not true that in China proper they are dupli- 
cating various types of weapons; Japanese, British, German, and 
American weapons, that are now showing up on the front line? 

General Van Fierr. Yes; they are very good imitators. They 
copy our weapons very readily. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. And then it is possible to say that the materiel of 
war that is being delivered through China coast ports by British and 
Panamanian ships may now be showing up on the front line in the 
form of Chinese-manufactured weapons of war? 

General VAN Fienr. Well, that is your statement. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. That is my statement. 

General Van Feet. There is alot in there. I don’t know all about 
it. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. That is all. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Winstead. 

Mr. Winsteap. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Patterson. 

Mr. Parrerson. General, in your opinion is there any solution 
to this problem of interchange of prisoners? 

General Van Firer. Victory. 

Mr. Parrerson. Victory is all? 

General Van Feet. Yes. 
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Mr. Parrerson. Other than that, there aren’t any recommenda- 
tions? 

General Van Fieer. No, sir 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Price? 

Mr. Cuaarrman. Mr. Chairman. 

General, first of all I want to commend you, congratulate you upon 
the fine work you have done in the development of the ROK forces. 
I noticed in your address in San Francisco you referred to them as the 
strongest military force in Asia and one of the finest armies in Asia. 

How long do you think it will take to reach the 20-division strength 
of ROK forces? 

General Van Fieer. Well, there is this matter of months. 

Mr. Price. How long did it take, for instance, to put the four 
additional divisions into being after your arrival? 

General Van Fuirer. We had them activated and functioning 
within 30 days. 

Mr. Price. Now, is that a continuing operation, the development 
of these divisions? 

Are there other divisions in being now that you are working on? 

General Van Fierr. No; we have the individuals in the pipeline 
and the training camps and schools. It is a question of keeping the 
flow and putting them together. 

Mr. Price. In addition to the 14 divisions of ROK forces, how 
many South Koreans are in the American forces? Integrated into 
the American forces? 

General Van Fieer. We have a ceiling strength there of 28,000. 
That provides about 3 men per squad, which is about as thick as you 
can put them in and still have an American complexion. 

Mr. Price. Do any of the other nations integrate with the South 
Koreans? 

General Van Fieer. The French have about 200 Koreans in their 
battalion. 

Mr. Price. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Cunningham? 

Mr. Cunninauam. Mr. Chairman, three brief questions: 

yeneral, is there a sufficient supply of blood plasma in Korea now? 

General Van Fieer. I would say yes; there is. We are, of course, 
constantly plugging to keep the supply coming. 

Mr. Cunninauam. It wouldn't hurt to have more? 

General VAN Fierr. We have to keep a stock on hand against the 
emergency of something happening that would produce large casualties. 

Bot CuNNINGHAM. There is no substitute for victory in Korea; is 
there? 

General Van FiLerr. That is my opinion. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Would you care in open session to comment on 
the advisability of use of Chinese Nationalist troops in Korea, or 
would you rather defer that? 

General Van Fieer. | think that is out of my territory. 

Mr. Cunnrncuam. I withdraw the question. Thank you, Mr. 
Chairman? 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Fisher? ‘ 

Mr. Fisuer. General, a question was suggested to me that I ask 
you: Many of the mothers in this country whose sons are sent to Korea 
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have the view that the fact they are in Korea they are under constant 
danger from the enemy. 

Would you comment on the extent of danger of the large numbers 
of American troops who go to Korea, and what proportion of them 
are in that danger area, just for the comfort and information of the 
parents who expressed that concern to many of us? 

General Van Fierr. Well, we had at one time half of our home 
divisions in reserve. That cuts it down 50 percent. Now, of our divi- 
sions there, I guess that represents not more than three-fifths of the 
total who go to the Far East—maybe 50 percent. Only 50 percent 
get into the fighting divisions. So that is a 50-percent chance. Then 
50 percent of the time they are in there they are in reserve. Then on 
the frontline, half of them there are in reserve. One regiment of three 
is in the reserve, and of the regiment on line, one battalion of it is in 
support. So it goes on down. So actually, you get down to a small 
percentage on the frontline. 

Mr. Fisuer. | see. 

Of course, there are many in supply and other phases of the opera- 
tion who never get to the frontline. 

General Van Fieer. That is correct. The person who carries the 
burden is usually the man who is getting that combat pay which you 
authorized. He is in the danger area, being shot at. That is, about 
25 percent qualify. 

Mr. Fisuer. I see. 

That is all. 

The Coatrman. Mr. Bates? 

Mr. Bares. General, traveling through the Orient last fall, it was 
my impression we were doing a lot of training out there that might 
be better done in the United States or, say, even in Pearl Harbor. 
I know in Japan there are a lot of radar schools, et cetera. In Korea 
when we were there I think 5,000 Turks came that day and they 
had to be trained. 

It is my impression, from what you have said, that vour point of 
view is that perhaps more training should be done here in the United 
States than is being done at the moment, before they are sent overseas? 

General Van Fierr. A soldier never gets enough training, sir. 

Mr. Bares. We were talking about some basic training. 

General Van Frurer. If you can just give him more he goes into 
battle with a greater chance of coming back. You never have enough 
time for training. 

Mr. Bares. | have reference to the earlier stages of training, 
somebody starting in radar, et cetera. 

General Van Fierr. Yes; I do thoroughly believe in your proposal 
to increase the training in the rear areas, all the way back to the 
States here, if possible, and send over fully qualified people to take 
the place of all the skills and junior leadership that is needed. 

That means a bigger pipeline of manpower in the Armed Forces, 
especially the Army, and dollars. I think it is cheap. It should be 
done. 

To get a man trained for those jobs it takes all the time you can give 
him in the period of 2 years. As fast as you get him trained, he goes 
out, without getting too much of a good return on the investment. 

Mr. Bares. Thank you. 

The CuatrMan. Mr. Hardy? 
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Mr. Harpy. Just one brief question, Mr. Chairman, to follow up 
the question of Mr. Bates: If you increase the period of training in 
the United States, then you would correspondingly decrease the period 
of time the individual would spend in Korea? 

General Van FLerer. Yes; but I would increase the draft period from 
24 to 30 or 36 months. 

Mr. Harpy. You answered it. 

General Van Fieer. Prepare that American boy for a better chance 
to live, but not use him any more than we are now doing in battle. 
His period of time in facing enemy bullets would be the same. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, any increase in the period of training, then, before 
he is shipped overseas, would entail corresponding increase, say, in 
his total length of service? 

General Van Fierr. Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. Thank you. 

‘The Cuarrman. Mr. Hess? 

Mr. Hess. No questions at this time. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Doyle? 

Mr. Doyue. General, I certainly shall never forget your great 
courtesies and those of your associates in command when I was in 
Korea a few months ago with you. It was a highlight in my expe- 
rience. 

But may I ask you this: What is your appraisement of the present 
attitude of the Korean people generally, the South Koreans, toward 
our Government, our Nation? If you understand my question. 

What do you feel the real heart attitude, the mental attitude of 
the Korean people as a whole is? I am not referring to Syngman 
Rhee, now. I am referring to the Korean people themselves. 

General Van Fierr. The nation loves us, and they are most grate- 
ful for all we are doing for them, both in welfare and in fighting, and 
they feel they can never repay us sufficiently, so they will never stop 
trying to. Our presence and help there, of all types, gives them 
great encouragement. 

The respect and love is mutual. I am sure that your American 
boy now is writing home with great praise of the Korean. He is 
admired and, I say, loved, by our boys. 

Mr. Doyin. Thank you very much. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Nelson? 

Mr. Netson. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Wickersham? 

Mr. Wickersuam. General, will the serious illness or possible death 
of Stalin have any great effect on the morale of the United Nations 
in strengthening the UN, and on the other hand, have an effect on 
weakening of the morale of the enemy, of the Reds? 

General Van Fierr. I don’t know. 

The Cuatrman. General Devereux? 

General Van Feet. I sure pray for it. It can work either way. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Minter. No questions. 

Mr. Rivers. A good, dead Communist is a help. 

General VAN Fier. Any good one is a dead one. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Bishop? 

Mr. Bisuop. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Patten? 


| 
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Mr. Parren. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. O’Konski? 

Mr. O’Konskt. General, I have in mind an old friend, Captain 
Nugent, a soldier from my home town who was captured. 

Knowing him as I do, when I heard that he went on the Communist 
radio and broadcast to our troops Communist propaganda, so to 
speak, I can well understand the tortures that soldier must have gone 
through as a prisoner of the Reds. 

Do you in your field get any reports of how our prisoners of war 
are treated after they are captured? 

General Van FLeEr. No; we do not. 

Mr. O’Konsk1. You get no information whatever? 

General Van Fieer. There has been a little bit of that that came 
out some time ago, when they exchanged some information on our 
prisoners, when we first learned about General Dean, but there has 
been practically no information for many months, now. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Bennett of Florida. 

Mr. Bennerr. Although I wouldn’t like to ask a question, I would 
say at this time, sir, that I am very, very happy that General Van 
Fleet is here. 1 knew him when he was a professor at the University 
of Florida, when I was there, and he is a Florida man, and I think the 
tradition of Florida men in military has been outstanding. 

In my lifetime I have seen Adm. Hutch Cone, of the Navy, and 
General Summerall, and General Geiger, of the Marine Corps, all 
Florida men, and now we have this very fine Christian, Florida man, 
and I am just as proud as I can be for Florida and for the United 
States. 

The Cnartrmsn. Florida is a great State. It still doesn’t excel 
Texas, however. 

Mr. Jounson. Or California. 

The CHarrMan. General Smith, of Kansas. 

Mr. Smirx. Do you have any so-called labor battalions made up of 
Koreans? 

General Van FLEer. Yes, sir; we have 100,000 Korean laborers 
who serve us in the battle zone. Among them there have been many 
casualties, both killed and wounded. We call them a Korean service 
corps, who are drafted, older men with families, and serve for 6 
months up there in the danger zone. 

Mr. Smirn. Are they divided up into military units? 

General VAN Fieer. They are pué into military units for purpeses 
of control and care. 

Mr. Smiru. Officered by American or Korean? 

General Van Fieer. A Korean commander, with an American 
staff officer working with them. They work on the roads; they carry 
supplies on their backs up the hill; they deliver ice cream in the foxhole. 

The CuatrMan. Any more questions, Mr. Smith? 

Mr. Smiru. No. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Bray? 

Mr. Bray. General, I was interested in your praise of President 
Syngman Rhee. I remember about a year ago next month the Voice 
of America used 10 Korean stations to lambast President Rhee, and 
he had the courage to shut down the stations. They refused to allow it. 

Then later in the election in August, I believe August 7, he was given 
a vote of confidence, I think seven times as many votes as all the 
rest of the candidates combined in Korea. 
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Do you recall that instance? 

General Van Fierr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. I am just very happy to hear your comments on 
President Rhee. That is all. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Wilson? 

Mr. Witson. Mr. Chairman, I would just like to call attention to 
the presence here of our fellow Californian, in the defense of California, 
the only Korean veteran in Congress who formerly served with 
General Van Fleet: Lt. Joe Holt. He was severely wounded in 
Korea, came home and ran for Congress, and we are very happy to 
have him as a member of our California delegation. 

The Cuarrman. After that nice speech, he will no doubt be reelected. 
We welcome the gentleman here. We welcome all the public. I 
want to announce to the committee that General Van Fleet has to 
appear this afternoon before the Foreign Affairs Committee. 

Subcommittee No. 2, of which Mr. Arends is chairman, will begin 
hearings tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock on the Officer Personnel Act, 
a very knotty problem. I hope this whole subcommittee and Mr. 
Vinson and I can sit in when hearings begin. 

On Friday morning at 10 o’clock we are going to finish our hearings 
on the naval petroleum reserves—Friday morning at 10 o’clock. 

I wish as many members of the committee as possible could be here. 

We are glad to have the public with us, and we invite you back at 
some other time, but now we are going into executive session. 

All people except members of this committee will vacate the room 
immediately, please. 

General, we want you to stay on. 

(Whereupon, at 11:30 a. m., the committee adjourned to executive 
session.) 


